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WASHINGTON HALL. 



THE BIRTH-PLACE OP WEST VIRGINIA. 

This building stood on the northeast corner of Market and Monroe streets — now 
Market and Twelfth streets — Wheeling. Within it, on the second floor, the Conven- 
tions of 1861, which reorganized the Government of Virginia and provided for the 
formation of West Virginia, held their sessions. It was erected in 1851 by a corpor- 
ation known as theWashington Hall Association, at a cost of $46,000.00. It was first 
opened on January 1, 1853, when the citizens of Wheeling gave a banquet in honor 
of the President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, together with his guests from 
the City of Baltimore and the States of Virginia and Maryland, who arrived at the 
City of' Wheeling on that date, having been carried thither by the first through train 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ohio River. It was totally destroyed by fire 
November 30, 1876. 











. HOW WEST VIRGINIA WAS MADE. . 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST CONVENTION 

OF THE 

PEOPLE OF NORTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 



AT 

WHEELING 

MAY 13, 14 AND 15, 1861, 



AND THE 

JOURNAL OF THE SECOND CONVENTION 

OF THE 



PEOPLE OF NORTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 



AT 

WHEELING, 



Which Assembled, June 11th, 1861, and Continued in Session 
Until June 25th. Adjourned Until August 6th, 1861. 
Reassembled -on th at HatE,;Aitd Continued in Ses- 
Sio^-ULtil-Auguot 21st, AYhen it 
- ; ; s ; : vVDJOtisipi'D; &me ‘diS. 



WITH: APPENDIXES 



AND AN 



INTRODUCTION, ANNOTATIONS AND ADDENDA 



BY 

VIRGIL A. LEWIS, M. A., 

STATE HISTORIAN AND ARCHIVIST. 

Publication Directed by Hon. William G. Conley, Attorney- 
General of West Virginia, December 1, 1909. 
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PREFATORY AND EXPLANATORY. 



Sources of Information.. 

Forty-eight years have come and gone since the two Conven- 
tions of the people of Northwestern Virginia assembled at 
Wheeling in the year 1861, and yet their proceedings were never 
printed in book form. The Secretaries of the First Convention, 
were Judge Gibson Lamb Cranmer, of Ohio County; Charles B. 
Waggener, of Mason County; and Marshall M. Dent, of Monon- 
galia County. Judge Cranmer was the Secretary of the Second 
Convention, and was the custodian of the manuscript proceed- 
ings, journals, and other documents of these Conventions. What 
became of this manuscript material? Judge Cranmer died sev- 
eral years since. Hon. Granville D. Hall, who was the 
stenographic reporter of the proceedings of both these Conven- 
tions for the Daily Intelligencer of Wheeling, and who is still 
living, and residing at Glencoe, Illinois, had some correspond- 
ence with Judge Cranmer in 1899, concerning the manuscript 
material of these Conventions, and he has kindly furnished us 
with the following extracts from letters which he received from 
Judge Cranmer, whose home was on Wheeling Island. Under 
date of March 28, 1899, he said : 

“During the flood of 18S4, as you are doubtless aware, I lost my manu- 
scripts (which were voluminous,) since when, I have lost courage in 
attempting to duplicate them to any extent.” 

Under date of December 4, 1899, he said: 

“As you are probably aware, the manuscript I had prepared concerning 
the re-organization of Virginia, was destroyed in the flood of 1884, to- 
gether with my data: and since then I have not undertaken to re-write 
it.” 

Under date of December 28, 1899, he said: 

“I am not sure whether or not, I have informed you of the disposition 
of the papers referred to in your letter of December 4th. Under the in- 
structions of the Governor at that time, I shipped all papers and docu- 
ments in my possession, as secretary, to Alexandria, Va., at the time 
when the seat of government of the re-organized Government of Virginia 
was removed to that city.”_ 

Query: — Were the journals of these Conventions a part of the 
manuscript documents sent to Alexandria, at the time of the re- 
moval of the seat of Restored Government from Wheeling to that 
place in 1863 ; or were they included in those ruined in the 
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residence of Judge Cranmer on Wheeling Island, at the time of 
the great flood in the Ohio river, in February, 1884? Judge 
Cranmer does not say whether these journals were included in 
the manuscript material sent to Alexandria in 1863, or in that lost 
in his home in 1884. As to this, the fact will in all probability 
never be known. The writer has made diligent inquiry at Alex- 
andria, and also at Richmond, but found no trace of these jour- 
nals; and two yeai's since, was informed by Hon. D. Q. Eggleston, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, that no such documents are in 
the possession of the State of Virginia. The inference therefore, 
is, that they were lost in the flood referred to by Judge Cran- 
mer. This would indicate that the only records of the Proceed- 
ings and Journals of these Conventions, now in existence, are 
those printed in the Daily Intelligencer, of Wheeling. This news- 
paper was founded in 1852, the first issue thereof appearing on 
the 24th of August, that year. Its founders were E. B. Swear- 
ingen and Oliver I. Taylor; the latter and Joseph H. Pendleton be- 
ing the editors. Later, the publishers were Pendleton and Beatty, 
who in 1856, sold the paper to Archibald W. Campbell and John 
F. McDermot, the former becoming the editor-in-chief. He 
speedily rose to a prominent place among the newspaper men of 
the Ohio Valley, a position which he continued to occupy to the 
end of his life. He was a delegate to the Convention which nom- 
inated Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency, and the Intelligen- 
cer supported him for that position in the ensuing campaign. 
There were then, weekly, tri-weekly, and daily editions, the last 
being a four-page, twenty-inch, seven-column paper. Its 
editor most vigorously opposed the secession of Virginia, and 
with like interest, supported the movement of Northwestern 
Virginia which resulted in a Restored Government, and the for- 
mation of the new State of West Virginia. He gave himself, 
without reserve, to the work of educating and preparing the peo- 
ple of Northwestern Virginia for the high destiny he had faith 
to believe awaited them. On the exchange list of the Intelligen- 
cer, were all the other newspapers published in Northwestern 
Virgina, and from them a vast mass of history material was re- 
produced. Hence its files covering the years of the Civil War 
are priceless. But two of these are believed to be in existence; 
one being in the public library in the city of Wheeling; the 
other in the possession of the State Department of Archives and 
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History. It is from this last that the Proceedings and Journals 
of the two Conventions of 1861, are herewith printed. They are, 
no doubt, as accurate, and fuller and more complete, than the 
routine journals kept by the Secretaries of these Conventions. 
In addition to the record of routine business, they contain much 
of the discussions and debates, with addresses to the people, 
and ordinances, and other documents not usually found in 
the journals of deliberative bodies. Because of this, they are 
far more complete than are the journals of the State Conven- 
tion at Richmond a few months before ; or is that of the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Wheeling, a few months later. For these rear 
sons, the files of the Daily Intelligencer are, and must continue to 
be, the chief sources of the history of the organization of 
the Restored Government of Virginia, and the formation of the 
State of West Virginia. From these the following records of the 
Proceedings and Journals of the First and Second Conventions 
of the people of Northwestern Virginia in 1861, have been accu- 
rately transcribed; the only changes made being the re-arrange- 
ment of the list of delegates, and the use of full given names, in- 
stead of initials, in cases where the said names are well known. 

When an omitted word or phrase has been supplied, it has 

been enclosed in brackets, thus [ ] ; and if of an explanatory 

character, curves have been used to enclose it, thus ( ). In 

some instances, abbreviations have been expanded, that their 
meaning might be rendered plain. 

December 12, 1909. 



V. A. L. 



CHAPTER I. 






Introduction — Extra Session op the General Assembly op 
Virginia — The State Convention — Ordinance op Secession 
— Aliiance Between Virginia and the Confederate States 
— Adoption op the Provisional Constitution op These 
States — A Provisional Army — Citizens op Virginia Ab- 
■ solved prom Their Allegiance to the United States — The 
State Admitted as one op the Confederate States op 
America. 



The New Year — that of 1861 — was inaugurated throughout 
Western Virginia with as bright a winter day as ever dawned over 
this Trans-Allegheny Region. The early morning was sharp and 
frosty, but the sun shone out gloriously, and long before noon the 
frost, together with the light snow that here and there covered the 
earth along the northern hillsides, with other evidences of winter, 
were dispelled; and a warm balmy breeze came from the South- 
west, as if to complete the delusion that nature had gone back to 
the autumn-time again. There was on every hand the same holi- 
day appearance as of yore; fire-crackers, torpedoes, the discharge 
of fire-arms, cakes, candies, feasting, clean clothes and friendly sal- 
utations, with the compliments of the season, in fifty * thousand 
homes which dotted the wide expanse all the way from where the 
Ohio rolls its onward course to the Gulf, across the mountains to 
where the waves of the Chesapeake dash against the shore-lands of 
Virginia. Thus began in Western Virginia — the year 1861 — the 
most memorable in all American history. 

But, even then differences existed between the South- 
ern and Northern sections of the country, which threat- 
ened not only to destroy the Union, but to wreck society 
itself, and which did produce the most terrible civil war of all time. 
On the 20th of the preceding December, South Carolina had adopt- 
ed an Ordinance of Secession declaring that the Union hitherto 
existing between South Carolina and the other States was dissolved. 
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This sentiment spread with great rapidity and by the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1861, five other States — Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Louisiana — had all taken similar action. 
The Senators and Representatives of these States re- 
signed their seats in the National Congress and re- 
turned to their homes to become leaders of the for- 
tunes of their people. On the 4th day of February, 1861, 
delegates from six of the seceded States assembled at Montgomery, 
Alabama, and formed a new Government called the Confederate 
States of America. Four days later, this was organized by the 
election of Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, as Provisional President, 
and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, as Vice-President. 

# 

An Extra Session of the General Assembly of Virginia. 

Very soon Virginia became a theatre on which were enacted most 
remarkable scenes in the tragedies and dramas of history. Under 
the provisions of her Constitution adopted in 1851, the General 
Assembly held biennial sessions. The winter of 1860-61, was the 
period of vacation. Influenced by the pressure of events, Governor 
John Letcher, on the 15th day of November, 1860, issued a procla- 
mation convening the General Assembly in extra session, on Mon- 
day, January 7, 1861. In this, he said: “Great excitement pre- 
vails in the public mind, and prudence requires that the represen- 
tatives of the people of this Commonwealth should take into con- 
sideration the condition of public affairs and determine calmly and 
wisely what action is necessary in this emergency.” 

In obedience to this proclamation of the Governor, the General 
Assembly convened in the Capitol at Richmond, on the date 
fixed, — January 7, 1861. In his message to this body, Governor 
Letcher said: 

“The proposition for the call of a State Convention, to deter- 
mine the position which Virginia shall take, in view of passing 
events, appears to have been received with very general favor. As 
this subject has been much discussed by the people in their pri- 
mary meetings, it is not only proper, but it is doubtless expected 
that I shall refer to it in this communication. * * * I have 

my convictions upon this question, and I give expression to them 
in declaring my opposition at this time, to the call of a State Con- 
vention. I see no necessity for it at this time, nor do I now see any 
good practical result that can be accomplished by it. I do not con- 
sider this a propitious time to moot the question, and I apprehend 



